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YHEN KOREANS first began to immi- 


lA 

; f ' grate to the Japanese islands, History 
eee does not record. The probabilities 
e=0y are that for thousands of years at 
different times they came in large numbers. 
Within more recent years, colonies of them are 
known to have settled near Tokyo, Wakayama, 
Kagoshima, Osaka and Kobe. Between the 
two latter places the name Korai marks the 
village where many of them are said to have 
settled many years ago. Korai Bashi (Korai 
Bridge) and other places in Osaka tell the 
same story. It is a well vouched for fact that 
when the Japanese armies were returning 
from Korea some three hundred years ago 
they brought with them thousands of Korea’s 
skilled workmen. These were located in dif- 
ferent places. One colony settled at Kago- 
shima in the South of the island of Kyushu 
where up until recently many Korean customs 
survived. Satsuma, the most coveted crock- 
ery ware in. Japan, originally came from the 
South and is said to have been produced by 
these early Korean artizans. Japanese schol- 
ars admit that Korean men of letters many 


years ago did much for Japan in a literary - 


way. Buddhist temples in Osaka and other 
places show unmistakable evidence of Korean 
structure and art. 

During the past thirty years another re- 
markable immigration of Koreans into Japan 
has occurred. It is a conservative estimate 
to make that during that time around six 
hundred thousand have settled in this country. 


It requires little imagination to foresee the 
destiny of these. Some will doubtless return 
to Korea but the great majority will follow the - 
footsteps of similar immigrants in the past. . 
Already there is clear evidence that this is 
now happening. Many Korean children al- 
ready speak the national language better than 
their mother tongue and many others do not 
know Korean atall. When their parents want 
to be understood they must speak to their 
children in Japanese. Changes in customs, 
manner of dress, and general outlook on life 
are rapidly taking place but in nothing is this 
more marked than in the language. The next 
generation will require to be taught, in all | 
probability, entirely in the language of its a- 
dopted country. Our Christian leaders, cogni- 
zant of these facts, are seeing the necessity 
of all our church workers being well equipped 
with the national language as soon as possible. 

Former immigrations left their impress for 
good on Japanese life. The scholars made a 
good contribution. The artizans of three 
hundred years ago are living still in the spirit 
of Japan’s fine crockery. What contribution 
will the people of this immigration give? 
Will it be for good? It is perhaps too soon to 
judge but the possibility of their giving any 
good material contribution is small indeed. 
Will it be, then, of a spiritual nature? God 
grant it may and may history be able to say 
of these Koreans “they walked with God and 


left in the land of their adoption the impress 
of their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ 


L. L. YOUNG 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


and the Koreans in Japan 
By L. L. YOUNG 


z ARLY IN THE year 1927 the question 
arose in mission circles of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada as fo the 

~ advisability of our church beginning 
mission work among the Koreans in Japan. 

This question later came before the Mission 

Board of our church at a regular meeting 

held in Toronto early in March of that year. 

At this meeting it was decided that Mrs. 

Young and I, then home on furlough, should 

proceed to Japan in September and after 

looking into the possibilities of beginning 
work for the Koreans there, report to our 
home Board. About ten days after this meet- 
ing, our Board secretary received a letter 
from Dr. Chas. Allen Clark of Korea in which 
the latter expressed the hope that our Board 
would see its way clear to send us out for the 

Korean work in Japan. At the same time he 

urged that we might co-operate in some way 

with the parties already engaged in that 
work. 

We arrived in the Orient late in September 
accompanied by a deputation from our church 
Board and after a short stay in Japan went 
over to Seoul to meet the mission committee 
of The Korean National Council of Churches 
and Missions. After full discussion with this 
committee, an agreement, subject tothe ap- 
proval of The Canadian Presbyterian Church 
Board, was reached. [t was finally agreed 
that we should co-operate in the work for 
Koreans in Japan as a whole and that our 
mission, through its representative on The Na- 
tional Council, should confer with that Council 
upon all matters of vital importance to the 
Chosen Christian Church in Japan. 

The work of The Canadian Presbyterian 
Church Mission corresponds closely to: that 
of the Korean Council. Dr. Clark is-writing 
of the’ work of the latter so I shall not need to 


speak of that; but shall confine myself to what 
our church through its mission in Japan is 
doing. 

In 1927 our Mission began its work witha 
staff of two missionaries, one male evangelist, 
and one Bible woman. At the present time, 
February, 19386, we have 4 single lady workers, 
one married couple, and one single male mis- 
sionary. Of Korean workers we have 10 pas- 


tors, 3 men evangelists, 3 men students on 


partial support who assist the churches on 
Sundays, 11 Bible women on full Mission sup- 
port and 9 others receiving part salary from 
the Mission and part from the churches. The 
Mission supports three young women in Bible 
schools who are preparing for Bible women’s 
work. Thirteen new groups get some assist- 
ance in paying the rents of their places of 
meeting, and Daily Vacation Bible Schools each 
year are given considerable support. 

Mr. and Mrs, Young came to the work in 
1927, Miss Jean MacLean in 1928, Miss Ethel 
MacDonald in 1929, the Misses Gladys Murphy 
and M. E. Anderson in 1980, and Mr. Malcolm 
MacKay in 1984. With the exception of the 
two years the Misses MacDonald and Anderson 
were in Nagoya, the missionaries have always 
resided in Kobe. Our Korean Pastors at 
present are located as follows: Han Tai You 
at Sapporo in Hokkaida, Chu Kwan You 
at. Yokohama, Pak Sang Dong at Nagoya, 
No Chin Hyun at Kyoto, Choi Yong Hark 
at Wakayama, Coe Ray Wee and Moon Chong 
Su in Osaka, Oh Kun Mok at Okayama, and 
Ye Won Mo at Shimonoseki. The churches 
in Kobe are at present without a pastor; but 
one has been called and we expect he will 
soon be settled there. These men all have 
charge of a number of churches. Some have 
as many as nine under their care. Pastor 
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Kim Chi Syun, recently returned from study- 
ing abroad, with residence in Kobe, is engaged 
in literary and revival evangelistic work in the 
whole field. Mr. Pai Yong Jun is caring 
for the groups in and around Fukui and a 
helper will soon be sent to Yawata in Kyushu 
to assist Pastor Ye in the work there. 

One does not need to look far to learn that 
a great many Koreans are now living in 
Japan. Regulations aiming to restrict immi- 
gration have been put in force but still they 
come. They are in large numbers in all the 
cities, especially those where many factories 
are located. Within the city limits of Osaka 
are 170,000; Tokyo has 50,000 ; Nagoya about 
40,000. They are by no means confined to 
the cities. You will find them in almost every 
town and country side in the land. The 
writer found six Korean men married to Ainu 
women and living on the west coast of 
Karafuto. They are not segregated to any 
great extent even in the cities. To look them 
up is often a difficult task especially when 
they are wearing foreign or Japanese dress. 
Fortunately many of the women have retained 
their native costume and this makes it much 
easier to locate the section where the Koreans 
are living. 

They are found at many different tasks. 
Those working in the factories have a fairly 
secure means of lifelihood, especially where 
they have become efficient at their tasks, 
In recent years an increasing number are 
becoming merchants and in this way have 
greatly improved their financial standing. 
Unfortunately among these are some who 
will do anything for money. The liquor 
business, the so called white slave traffic, 
and the iniquitous cafe have claimed many. 
Towns that a few years ago did not have 
a single Korean cafe, now have them in 
numbers. These are centers of vice of all 
kinds and are ruining the lives of many each 
year. The morpine curse, too, is claiming 
its share. The addicts of this terrible habit 
are more to be pitied than lepers. Body and 
mind alike under its deadly influence are 
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soon ruined. When the addicts are asked 
how they came to such a condition the usual 
reply is to the effect that when they were sick 
and without friends or money, the vendors 
of the drug gave them free “treatment” for 
a while, and afterwards they found it impos- 
sible to get along without the drug. 

Probably more than one third of the Koreans 
in Japan are day labourers. Their residence 
anywhere is temporary. They frequently live 
in rude shelters put up by themselves and 
made of old boxes and flattened out tins. 
Like people of this class anywhere, it is very 
difficult to get them to come to church. 

It is probably true that very few Koreans 
come to Japan with the intention of remaining 
permanently. They are on a quest for money 
and when they have made their ‘“‘pile,’’ expect 
to return to Korea, buy land, and live happily 
ever afterwards. Some of our best families 
have done this. The great majority, without 
doubt, will remain in the land of their adop- 
tion. The young people come first and after 
securing work send for their parents. Eight 
years ago one seldom met an old Korean over 
here. Now we see them everywhere—good 
evidence that the family has come to stay. 

Connected with the Chosen Christian Church 
are something over sixty churches and other 
places of worship where regular services are 
held. These for the most part are in the 
large cities. The Nagasaki group in the south 
west is distant from the farthest north group 
in Ciska, Karafuto, a distance of five full days 
by fast train and steamship travel. All be- 
tween is the present parish of the Korean 
Church. 

On visiting Japan’s great cities, one readily 
gets the impression that it would be very 
difficult to get together there a congregation 
of true Christians. Every thing seems to be 
against it. The crowded quarters, the poverty, 
the scramble to make a living, the downward 
drag of the life in slum communities, the 
attractiveness of vice and the desire to make 
easy money, do not make a pleasant atmos- 
phere in which to grow a church, Still the 
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fact remains that the Korean congregations 
are increasing in membership and the Christ- 
ians growing in faith and zeal. During the 
past eight years new Christian groups have 
increased on an average of five each year. 
The Christian messenger is welcome every- 
where and his message listened to respectfully. 
When visiting their homes, we frequently meet 
men who say they know the doctrine is good ; 
and although they will not believe themselves, 
are willing to have their children attend the 
Sunday School and become Christians. 

We regard it as our task to give the Gospel 
to all the Koreans in Japan. We have no 
authority for thinking that all will be saved; 
but according to the Word of God we know 
that true believers are being gathered out 
from among all peoples; and we feel it is our 
duty and privilege to give the Koreans in 
this land the opportunity to be among these. 
We also know we must aim fully to instruct 
Christians in the way of life. Self support in 
this Korean church will necessarily be slow, 
but we are glad to be able to report progress 
in the right direction. Almost all our older 
groups now pay their local expenses including 
the rents for their places of meeting. 

At present fourteen of the congregations 
own their own church buildings. Half of 
these buildings are small and unsatisfactory 
but the remaining seven are well built and 
sufficient for present purposes. Of these the 
four largest were built during the past two 
years. The one in Nagoya was completed 
and dedicated in 1934. It is situated in the 
center of a large Korean population and seats 
between four and five hundred. The one in 
Shimonoseki was finished in November of the 
same year. It is not as large as the former, 
but will seat about three hundred. A manse 
built at the same time adjoining the church 
is a new feature in Korean church buildings 
over here. This is a precedent which will 
likely be followed in the future. Mr. Cobb, 
in his article in this issue, gives a good 
account of the building of the chureh at 
Tsuruhashi (Tongbu) in Osaka. Many diffi- 
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culties are encountered in erecting such build- — 
ings. Purchasing the land in one of these big 
cities is always a major operation. Then, 
securing permission to build, meeting all the — 
regulations regarding building, and raising 
the funds for the work (to mention a few 
of the difficulties) requires patience, persever- 
ance and plenty of grace. All concerned, and 
especially the local congregations, have reason 
to congratulate themselves on securing these 
fine church properties. 

The story of the fourth building is somewhat 
long and complicated. I have not space to 
go into it now except to say that the property, 
including land and fully furnished building, 
costing 15,000 yen, was presented to the 
Korean congregation in Kyoto by Mrs. Irvin, 
formerly a missionary in Korea, and for some 
years retired and living in Kyoto. The pastor’s 
failure to comply with the regulations regard- 
ing the registration of the congregation. is 
given as the reason why permission to use 
the building as a place of worship has not as 
yet been given. 

The Chosen Christian Church in Japan has 
been operating under its own constitution 
since 1934. In February of that year repre- 
sentatives from the churches met in Osaka 
and drew up a constitution. In doing this 
they had in view the needs of the young and 
growing church. The constitution provides 
that the church be entirely self governing. 

One of the very encouraging things about 
this work is the fine spirit of co-operation 
shown by all concerned. This issue of “The 


Mission Field” has fairly full reports of the 
contributions to the work made by The Na- 


tional Council of Churches and Missions in 
Korea, the Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
the Korean Work Committee of the Federal 


Council of Missions in Japan as well as some 
account of the work of the church itself. 
Besides these there are many helpers and 
well-wishers. Among these we would mention 
many Japanese churches, Christians mission- 
aries in Japan and the British and Foreign and 
the American Bible Societies. To all these the 
Chosen Christian Church in Japan through its 
chairman would extend most hearty thanks. 


Korean Women in Japan 


GLADYS M. MURPHY 


ee / 


4HE WORK OF OUR Korean Christian 
£4 women in Japan is worthy of the 
highest praise. Away from their 
~) Native environment, struggling with 
poverty and all the difficulties of a foreign 
land, they are nevertheless making a noble 
effort and growing under the burdens which 
they are called upon to bear. Here, as in 
Korea and Manchuria, some of the women 
work in the fields; a greater number, however, 
are to be found in factories. These two 
classes are more or less established, but a 
third class, the wives of day labourers who 
are continually on the move, have a much 
harder life, and it is much more difficult for 
the church to do anything for them. 

All over this land from north to south the 
women have had a worthy share in establish- 
ing churches. Although scarcely realized, yet 
in more than one instance groups owe their 
beginning to the initiative of a woman, who, 
though in a new and sirange land and 
surrounded by non-Christians, lets her light so 
shine that others were brought to a saving 
knowledge of the Truth. Only last year up 
in the far North there was a worthy example 
of this. A Christian woman moving from one 
of the churches in Karafuto to a non-Christian 
communily, gathered around her in her home 
those who would listen to the Message, with 
the result that there is now a growing Chris- 
tian group in that place. In another district 
nearer home, a grandmother of sixty-two who 
knew the Saviour, could not rest until a work 
was started in her community. And yet again, 
in the city of Osaka, a woman had much to 
do with the beginning of what is now the 
largest Korean congregation in Japan. Thus 
from the first have women, old and young, 
been used in the Se pie ae of Se in 
this land. 

For quite some time eer was no definitely 
organized work for women. Gradually, 
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however, as the churches grew in numbers 
and in the grace and knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus, women’s societies were started. The 
first came into being about six years ago. To 
begin with, this effort was a very humble one 
and carried on with difficulty. Five years 
ago all were in the kindergarten stage but 
to-day in many places, the women conduct 
their own meeting with ability and ever 
increasing effiency. The credit for this growth 
and improvement is in a large measure, due 
to our consecrated, faithful Bible women. At 
the present time there are twenty-five 
women’s Auxiliaries with an enrollment of 
about six hundred and fifty women, and these 
societies are making a valuable contribution 
to the work of the church in many ways. The 
whole purpose of the society is naturally to. 
witness for Christ, and in this, the monthly 
report of the preaching committee is often 
very encouraging. In a financial way some 
groups help to support their own Bible woman 
while others assist with the church rent. In 
some places the Bible women help to carry on 
prayer-meeting groups and frequently they 
are called upon to assist families where there 
is sickness or death. In addition to this they 
take charge of social functicns, and several 
have contributed generously to their own 
church building fund. As yet there is nothing 
approaching a Presbyterial but this is now 
under consideration and meanwhile all are 
united in thought and prayer, as each month 
they follow the program prepared for the 
year. 

Worthy of mention is the assistance given 
by the students in the Bible Training Schools 
of Osaka, Yokohama, and elsewhere. These 
girls give unstintedly of their spare time to 
various groups, assisting with visiting, Sunday 


~ Schools, W. M. S. meetings, and even to taking 


services where there is on leader, In the 
Yokohama Bible School the course ealls for 
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a period of four months’ practical training. 
At the end of the March term, two of these 
girls are being employed, one to work in 
Yokohama, and the other in Tokyo, 

At present there are at work eighteen full- 
time Bible women. Some of these are partly 
supported by the native church, and one or 
two are assisted by societies in Korea. 
Several have graduated from Bible Schools in 
Japan, but the greater number come to us 
from one or other of the schools in Korea. 
All are doing splendid work, and of all we are 
justly proud. Their supreme desire is clearly 
to serve the Master in their own particular 
sphere, but here, where workers are so few 
the Bible woman bridges many a gap, serving 
cheerfully and well in all that she is called 
upon todo. It is impossible to estimate, the 
value of such service, especially when we 
consider the peculiar difficulties under which 
they work. Living often in wretched slum 
districts and having such large areas to serve, 
calls for real faith and true courage. Re- 
membering this, it is at once evident that in 
their visiting of the sick, comforting the 
sorrowing, helping the needy, bringing new 
hope and courage to the discouraged, a bright 
true witness is being maintained. 

Their Bible study classes also have been 
wonderfully blessed. Once or twice a year, 
wherever the life of factory workers permits, 
they gather the women together for several 
days of intensive Bible study. The value of 
these classes is already clearly felt, but as yet 
the possibilities of such work have hardly 
been touched. We look forward, as the 
groups become stronger and as we have more 
workers, to organized classes of longer dura- 
tion, when the women may be prepared for 
more efficient and effective leadership in their 
own churches and groups. 

In addition to the work of Bible women in 
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churches, they also render a fine service in 
the untouched areas at some distance from — 
the congregations which they serve. Going 
out to such communities, they hold classes for 
non-Christian women in some home or wher- — 
ever they can secure a meeting place, teaching 
them to read and write, and at the same time 
bringing to them the Message of Salvation. 
Of all their work, perhaps this and visiting is 
the most difficult and discouraging. Here 
they are brought into contact with the great 
multitudes who are living in ignorance and 
sin, all of whom it seems well nigh impossible 
to reach. Among them are all classes and 
conditions. Some, though poor and living in 
most miserable surroundings, seem satisfied 
and more or less happy. A second group are 
so far discouraged that nothing, it seems, can 
bring the slightest ray of hope. To them 
life is hard, cruel, and nothing can change it 
or make any difference. Still a third and 
decidedly the most pitiable of ail, is that 
rapidly and even alarmingly increasing group 
that make-up the slave trade among young wo- 
men. Here they are virtually sold into a life 
of shame, and soon become so heavily burden- 
ed with debt that they have no hope whatever 
of release. Japanese societies and various 
missions to this Japanese are attempting to 
deal with this problem among their own peo- 
ple, and it is becoming more and more evident 
that we must affiliate with them in some way, 
if this rising evil among our Koreans is to be 
checked. 

The great need to meet the opportunities 
that present themselves, is more workers. As 
has been said, the churches are working in 
the direction of self-support, but in the view 
of conditions this will be necessarily slow. 
But even so, we rejoice in their courage and 
faithfulness, and in the privilege that is ours 
to serve with them. 


Japanese Missionary Co-operation in Korean Work 


G. K. CHAPMAN 


é URING THE LAST generation or so, 
I) hundreds of thousands of Korean 
ama iaborers have migrated to Japan 
“242 proper. They now constitute one of 
the important elements of the population of the 
metropolitan centers, and transients are to 
be found even in the most outlying places. 
Many of them are barely able to eke out a 
rather precarious existance and thereby con- 
stitute one of the underprivileged classes of 
Japan. The material and spiritual welfare of 
these people have presented a constant chal- 
lenge to the missionary and it was thus inevi- 
table that they should become involved in 
various ways in the Christian work which is 
being done for Koreans. 

In 1923 the Federal Council of Korea appeal- 
ed to the Federation of Christian Missions in 
Japan for financial aid. The Federation gladly 
responded to this appeal and since that time, 
has undertaken through its Committee on 
Korean Work, to raise at least Yen 1,000.00 
for the support of the co-operative eaterprise. 
Upon the advent of the depressicn, the Feder- 
al Council withdrew its workers from Kyushu 
and Osaka, leaving only the worker in Tokyo, 

Great impetus was given to the Christian 
work among Koreans when the Presbyterian 
Chureh of Canada opened its Japan Mission 
in 1927, This Mission has always cordially 
co-operated with the Committee on Korean 
work of the Federation of Christian Missions, 
and has been represented in its membership. 
This happy relationship has been mutually 
beneficial, with the Korean missionaries helping 
in things Korean and those from Japan inter- 
preting ‘‘things Japanese.” The scope of the 
co-operative work has been broadened, so that 
the Committee has functioned in other ways 
than that of money raising. Members of the 
Committee have acted as go-betweens for the 
Koreans when difficult problems have arisen 
with the government authorities and have 
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given needed advice on such _ occasions, 
Appeals have been made to the missionary 
body on behalf of Korean churches which 
were endeavoring to secure permanent plants 
for their congregations. Assistance has also 
been rendered in helping churches to secure 
recognition and proper registration in a prop- 
erty holding co-oporation and individuals have 
gone surety before the authorities for several 
churches. 

A new era in the history of the Korean 
Church in Japan was ushered in when the 
majority of the existing churehes united to 
form the “Korean Church of Christ in Japan.” 
While a few missions or denominations con- 
tinue to carry on their work independently, it 
is to be sincerely hoped that all evangelical 
churches will see fit to unite with this splen- 
did Protestant Church. And it is also to be 
hoped that missionary bodies in the future - 
will take full cognizance of the autonomous 
rights of this united Church. 

The Federation of Christian Missions in 
Japan has already turned over most of its 
functions to the National eueatioan Council. 
Whether the Committee on Korean Work will 
function in the future under the Council or 
under some other auspices, is not yet deter- 
mined. However, it is safe to say that the 
Committee will continue and will in the future 
co-operate with the Korean Church of Christ in 
Japan and will do all in its power to forward 
the growth of this splendid Christian body. 
There is much to be done in the way of foster- 
ing brotherly relations between the Korean 
and Japanese churches, The missionary can 
do much in this respect by being a true Christ- 
ian brother to both peoples, and in interpret- 
ing one to the other. It may well be that the 
greatest function of the Korean Church of 
Christ in Japan will be to interpret Christian 
Japan to Christian Korea. 


A Trip to Northern Japan 


MARY BE. ANDERSON 


MONG THE MANY and varied experi- 
ences afforded during my five years 
in the Orient, I wish to share with 
: § you at least a little of one which is 
aabiandiig=a trip to the far north of this 
land of Japan. Many were the interesting 
tales both of conditions and people which we 
had heard concerning this country, but at last, 
in company with another missionary, I was 
permitted to see for myself something of con- 
ditions and needs among our Korean people 
there, and rejoice over progress made and 
lives made new. 

After living among mountains and hills, 
which I love but which one sometimes wishes 
might be pushed back a little, what a treat it 
was to gaze with unhindered vision upon this 
land of the north, so like Canada, with its open 
spaces and far-reaching plain! Arriving by 
rail at Aomori, one is taken by a well-equipped 
steamer of the Japanese Government Railway 
to Hakodate, the open door to Hokkaido. A 
short visit in Hokkaido reveals the fact that 
here everything is on a larger scale: the 
plains, crops, timber, fisheries, stock-farming, 
and other industries. But our chief interest 
naturally lay in the groups of Korean Christ- 
ians in the cities of Sapporo and Otaru and 
the work carried on among them by Pastor 
Hahn, located in Sapporo. In the afternoons 
for several days it was our privilege to meet 
with these people in their housees, and in the 
evenings in the litttle church (a rented Japan- 
ese house) for worship. The group in the 
city of Otaru is also a promising one. It be- 
gan as a little Sabbath-School with a few 
children whom the pastor gathered in week 
of week and persistently taught, until now the 
group is well established, and the large num- 
ber of young people raises high hopes for the 
future. As yet in the island of Hokkaido we 
have only two established groups, but in many 
centres of this island there are settlements of 
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Koreans, and our hope is that before long 
work may be opened up in many other waiting 
places as yet untouched. The mention of 
Hokkaido often brings the memory of a happy 
experience, in making the acquaintance of 
one who was formerly a drunkard and much 
more. But he heard the Gospel of Christ, and 
felt its healing touch. Now his face is trans- 
figured, and the marks of past dissipation are 
fast giving way to peace and happiness. His 
little wife declares that their home life is now 
an entirely new and beautiful thing, while he 
himself declares: “I am the happiest man in 
Sapporo.” 

In addition to Pastor Hahn’s work in Hok- 
kaido, he makes a bi-annual trip to the north 
island, Karafuto, where it was our privilege to 
accompany him. Here again we enjoyed the 
open spaces and the delightfully cool climate 
afforded in the month of July. Karafuto is not 
rich in natural resources, but has much coal 
deposit. The timber is not so large as that of 
Hokkaido, but pulp mills are operated. The 
fisheries are very important factors in the 
business there, and not far from the Japanese 
border we visited the home of a Russian 
Christian, the owner of eight hundred rein- 
deer. This gentleman entertained us right 
royally at a festive board, one feature of our 
diet being reindeer butter. Our conversation 
necessarily went through three processes be- 
fore it could mean more than a babel to our 
inexperienced ears—Russian, Japanese, and 
Korean, and whether it lost or gained in the 
transition, I would not venture to say. I 
might mention our once-in-a-lifetime trip to 
Seal Island to see the thousands of seals and 
millions of penguins (for play must be mixed 
with work even in a missionary’s life), but 
space does not permit. 

I shall mention particularly three groups of 
people whom it was our privilege to meet. 
Siska, the farthest northern group, had at the 
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time of our visit very few believers, but the 
home of one believer was granted for the 
meeting. After the service we urged the 
people to continue meeting regularly for Bible 
study and prayer, and we later rejoiced to 
know that their promise to do so was kept. 
The pastor told us that on the occasion of his 
next visit, he was led to meet a Christian 
of long standing who would prove a suit- 
able leader for the group. Leaving Siska, we 
came down the Eastern coast to Shiritori, 
where we were delighted to hold services for 
a number of days in a little church, built on a 
hill, a centre of light to all who will heed its 
beckoning call. The Christians are justly 
proud of this church, for was it not built by 
their own hands? Here we learned that, 
without a pastor, the people, led by three 
young men, zealously met regularly for wor- 
ship twice on the Sabbath, and each Wednes- 
day evening for prayer. Here, too the pastor 
reports progress, with numbers receiving 
baptism. Coming down from Shiritori, we 
crossed the island, and then took our journey 
up the Western coast by bus. As the bus 
literally flew along, sometimes at a speed 
much too great for comfort, the eye caught 
flaming patches on the roadside, the wild 


flowers which grow profusely in this north- 
land. Our destination proved to be the town 
of Esutore, a mining district, where again we 
found a most promising group of Koreans. 

We were delighted to find the people of the 
north in much happier circumstances than 
those of the south, the houses being more 
comfortable and better built, and the child- 
ren well-kept. Sometimes our eye would light 
upon a piece of beautiful hand-embroidery 
work, and upon inquiry, the owner would 
reply : “Oh, Miss So-and So taught me that in 
a mission school in Korea.” And we were 
glad that the teaching was bearing fruit in 
brightening these homes. On this island as 
well, we were informed of thousands of 
Koreans in many centres waiting for the Gos- 
pel message whom we have yet been unable 
to reach. Travel is expensive and difficult, dis- 
tances are long, and workers are few. Surely 
this field is “white already to the harvest’’ 
Just recently, as if in answer to the call, one 
of our most faithful and tireless Bible women 
made the request to be given a difficult place, 
She is willing to be sent even to this most 
isolated and difficult field of all, and our hope 
and prayer is that she may be mightily used 
to gather many into the fold. 


With Young Korea in Japan 


JEAN C. MACLEAN 


fa cl: CHOSEN CHRISTIAN Church in 
Japan while endeavouring to spread 
the Gospel among men and women, 
does not forget the little children 
b: young people. For the very little ones 
there are seven kindergartens in which are 
enrolled some 215 children. The staff of 
teachers consists of 12 young women five of 
whom are assistant teachers and are out 
ed by the local church. 

Go into a kindergarten in a country village 
and you will think you are back in Korea, for 
the children wear their native costume, speak 
their native language and during school sit on 
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the floor. Visit an Osaka kindergarten and 
there you will notice that some children wear 
Korean costume, some wear Japanese kimono 
while some are dressed in western fashion. 
But what language do these children speak? 
Well I should call it a Korean-Japanese lan- 
guage though the moment recess comes, the 
children usually speak Japanese. All the 
teaching however is done in Korean. The 
buildings are inadequate, equipment limited 
and playground space not worth mentioning. 
As the majority of the children come from 
non-Christian homes, a splended contact with 
the home is provided by the kindergarten, 
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Then too the little ones go home, sing the 
hymns they have learned, recite Scripture 
verses and pray, so that they are continually 
witnessing for the Master. On my return 
from furlough in September, I was very happy 
to meet a number of parents who had become 
‘believers during the past year and while one 
does not know what part the children played 
in giving the Good News to the parents, still 
we do know that God often uses the little 
children. 

In March the graduation exercises take place 
and Little Seven Year Old is as proud of his 
diploma as a college graduate. The children 
continue to come to Sunday School and the 
seeds already sown in the young heart will 
grow and one Gay, we pray, bring forth much 
fruit. 

Let us turn for a moment to the teachers, 
A great many people think that it must be 
amusing to spend one’s time with children but 
those who do, have their own difficulties and 
problems, about thirty-five ‘little problems’’ 
every day. Many of the pupils come from 
thhomes where there has been very little in the 
way of training, consequently the kindergar- 
ten is not so quiet as the teacher could wish. 
Away from home and friends, in a new en- 
vironment and meeting problems different 
from any they have ever had, these young 
women are often lonely. 

The other day we had a meeting of the 
teachers in Osaka which I should like to de- 
scribe. In the morning the girls went to 
‘Lambuth Training School to observe the kin- 
dergarten there and spent three happy and 
profitable hours watching the Japanese teach- 
ers and children. Then after lunch we had our 
meeting when some of our problems were dis- 
cussed and the girls spoke of things they had 
liked especially during the morning’s observa- 
tion. Later one of our former workers who is 
now taking a short course, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on what she had learned recently. 
In the evening quite a number of the parents 
and Christians gathered together to hear two 
very practical talks for parents given by kin- 


dergarten teachers. Besides these there was 
a period of worship and some special music. 
The parents showed keen interest and all were 
very grateful for the fine suggestions they had 
received. During the year we shall probably 
have three or four such meetings. 

Our kindergartens have each an organiza- 
tion for mothers. Somehow it is almost im- 
possible to get the mothers out to the meet- 
ings. Many of them either work in some fac- 
tory or do work at home brought from a facto- 
ry and are so busy earning a livelihood that as 
yet they do not realize that such an organiza- 
tion could be of great benefit to them. In 
spite of discouragement the young teachers 
are faithful in their work and it is a real 
pleasure as well as a privilege to work with 
such a fine group of Christian young people. 

Every Korean church has its Sunday School 
and for at least one hour each week more than 
2000 children listen to the Old, Oid Story, sing 
of Jesus and His love, and memorize precious 
verses from the Word. There is never a 
shortage of children and always a shortage of 
teachers, although many splendid young people 
attending middle school and college, give of 
their time and talent liberally to the Sunday 
Schocl work. Asin the kindergartens most of 
the pupils come from non-Christian homes and 
the parents, though not willing to submit their 
own lives to the Lord, are often anxious that 
their children should attend the Sunday 
School. In many cases the little ones are 
packed in rather tightly, though they sit on 
the floor in true Korean style; they also sing 
lustily in true Korean style and love to sing 
the same hymns as other children the world 
over. 

In the summer time, Daily Vacation Schools 
are held in some 53 places when crowds of 
boys and girls gather in the hot July and 
August days to study Bible, Korean reading 
and writing, and handwork. Often the build- 
ings are inadequate so that some schools have 
been known to be held out of doors in the 
shadow of some leafy trees. Since a number of 
the regular Sunday School teachers return to 
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Korea for summer vacation, it is always 
difficult to secure teachers. There is always 
a good attendance and keen interest shown 
in these summer schools. At the close of the 
school, the children who have been most 
faithful in attendance and who have studied 
the best, receive prizes,-usually a copy of the 
New Testament. The school is then over for 
another year but by no means forgotten; 
because of it there will be more children in 
Sunday School and the Good News will have 
-reached homes as yet untouched. 

Passing on to the older young people we 
find the Christian Endeavour Society try- 
ing to meet the needs of the young men and 
women. There are such organizations in 
more than thirty of the churches. These are 
carried on much the same as Endeavour meet- 
ings the world over; usually a meeting is held 
once a month when the society has charge of 
the evening service. Having charge of this 
service the young people are a real help to the 
pastor who has charge of several churches 
and is a busy man. The members of the con- 
gregation are usually members of the En- 
deavour so that it is not exactly a meeting of 
young people. Those who take part in the 
service have a fine opportunity of gaining ex- 
perience in conducting meetings and in preach- 
ing. 

The Kwansai district which takes in Kobe 
and Osaka, has a Christian Endeavour Union. 
Last year it was decided to have a summer 
conference at a place not far from Kobe near 
the sea. This conference lasted for five days 
during which some seventy young people 
were in attendance. All claim to have hada 
very enjoyable time. In the mornings there 
were classes in Church History, Bible and 
Leadership ; these classes were taught by the 
different pastors. During the afternoons there 
was an opportunity for discussion ; this period 
was also led by a pastor. In the afternoons 


the following were some of the problems 
discussed ; observing the Sabbath and rever- 
ence during the church service. In the eve- 
nigs there were services held when the pastors 
took charge. As would be expected at sucha 
conference play was not excluded from the 
program. 

What about those countless young men and 
women who are not in the church? Among 
this class are many who were Christians in 
their youth but who came over to Japan, fell in 
with bad companions and are at present living 
a life of sin. Such young men are not happy 
but have wandered so far away that they 
cannot find the way back. Some have found 
the way back and are full of remorse when 
they think of the months during which they 
forgot God. 

Then there are the great numbers who 
have never accepted the Way of Salvation or 
who have never heard of the Saviour. What 
are the Christian young folks doing for this 
class? They are witnessing by example and 
by preaching. The Christian homes are a 
constant example of the power of the Gospel 
and its fruits and these are scattered here 
and there among non-believers’ homes. The 
young Christian does preach to his non-Christ- 
ian fellow countryman but there is plenty of 
room for more zeal. Only the other day a 
young Korean said to me, “There are so many 
Koreans who come over here who fall into 
sinful ways, who are, away from home with 
nobody to take any interest in them and here 
we Christian Koreans are with the greatest 
News in the world. Have we not a marvelous 
opportunity ?” We hope that more and more 
these young people will realize that the op- 
portunity is unbounded and that with God’s 
help they can be used mightily. May the 
young Korean Christian community in Japan 
continue to be used of the Master; this is one 
of our many hopes and prayers. 
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The Work of the National Christian Council 
for Koreans in Japan. 


CHAS, ALLEN CLARK 


& 4HIS WORK HAS passed through a 
number of phases up till today. 
Plans to open it were being discussed 
=) in 1907 when the Korean Y. M.C, A, 
was opened in Tokio, but the matter was 
delayed at their request till 1909. That year, 
the Presbyterian Church of Korea sent Pastor 
Han Suk Jin, one of its first seven pastors, 
to organize a church there,-a Presbyterian 
Church. He was followed by Pak Yung I], 
an unordained man who stayed there about 
a year and died. After him Yim Chong Soon, 
now pastor of the largest church in Korea 
at the West Gate, Pyengyang, went over and 
stayed till 1912. 

In 1912, the work became the joint and 
equal responsibility of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist Councils, the Presbyterian Church 
asking its associated missionaries to take over 
the work because that year they were opening 
their Foreign Mission for the Chinese in Shan- 
tung, China, and sending out three families 
and they felt that they could not carry both. 

The pian adopted at that time was, that 
Presbyterian and Methodist pastors should 
work alternately in Tokio on terms of two 
years with a possible extension to three years 
if circumstances seemed to make it desirable. 
Elder Yim Chong Soon was recalled and 
Pastor Choo Kong Sam sent in his place and, 
since that time, only pastors have been sent. 
It was agreed that the work should be con- 
ducted under a Business Committee in Tokio 
with the pastor as Chairman. As to Sacra- 
ments, they would be carried out by the 
several pastors in the manner followed by 
their own denomination, but all were to make 
an effort to keep the work union and not to 
obtrude denominational differences. As to 
ecclesiastical acts such as receiving of catech- 
mens and communicants, although consulting 
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the Business Committee, the pastor should 
have final authority, subject only to appeal 
to the Committee in Korea. 

Through all the years, under the two 
Councils, this work was carried on most 
harmoniously, pastors succeeding one another 
and the work growing until we had in and 
around Tokio as many as seven churches at 
a time, students always predominating. Little 
by little, the character of the Korean popula- 
tion in the district changed, however, until 
now there are said to be 75,000 Koreans 
there, of whom probably not over 5,000 are 
students and possibly not half that number. 
In 1922, the controlling committee in Korea 
began reporting through the Federal Council. 
In 1925, the National Council took over the 
work. 

Meanwhile Koreans were going to other 
parts of Japan, great numbers of them to 
the Kobe-Osaka-Kioto area. In 1918, Pastors 
Yim Taik Kwun of Chairyung and Chung Tuk 
Saing of Fusan were sent by the Presbyterian 
Seminary of Korea for postgraduate study in 
Kobe and they organized there a small church, ~ 
the General Assembly granting them ¥ 10 
a month for rent. In 1920, Pastor Kim Ee 
Kon went to Kobe to study and was so attract- 
ed by the need and opportunity among 
Koreans there that he stayed on for three 
years partly supporting himself. In 1922, the 
Assembly asked the Presbyteries in Kyung- 
sang Provinces to take an offering for Pastor 
Kim’s work and they raised a little. In 1923 
a similar request was made of both denomina- 
tions over all Korea, but there was little 
response, so, after a time, Pastor Kim was 
compelled to return to Korea. 

In 1923, Dr. W. N. Blair went as Fraternal 
Delegate to the Council of Federated Missions 
in Japan and presented to the members there 
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the problem of the increasing groups of 
Koreans in Japan and urged that they co-oper- 
ate with the National Council in Korea in plac- 
ing a man in the Kobe district and the next 
year they began doing this and have supplied 
varying amounts from ¥ 500 up to ¥ 1000 all 
of the years up till 1935. The second pastor 
was placed in Osaka in 1926 and continued 
there till 1934. 

In 1927, there was a great call for a worker 
for the Koreans in the southern island of 
Kyushu, particularly around Fukuoka and an 
appeal was made to the Korean Methodist 
Church and Presbyterian General Assembly to 
furnish one third and two thirds respectively 
of ¥ 2000 for a worker there. They agreed 
to do so and paid the full amount that year. 
The first worker went there in December, 
1927, and a worker was continued there until 
1983 when diminishing gifts from the Missions 
forced his recall. 

Until 1938, the man in Tokio and the one 
in Osaka were supported by the Council, but 
the gifts of the missions still slumping, the 
Osaka man was transferred to Tokio and the 
man whose term was completed, returned 
home leaving only one man. Unfortunate 
differences of opinion centering around the 
Y. M. C. A. in Tokio made it necessary in 
March, 1985, to recall the pastor from there. 
In Nov. 1935, Pastor Oh Taik Kwan, who has 
already served more than ten years in Japan, 
jn Kyushu and Osaka, was sent to Tokio, and 
will be there until 1937. 

From the beginning of the work, the four 
Presbyterian Missions and the two Methodist 
Missions in Korea have co-operated, starting 
with a total joint budget of ¥ 2600 in 1912, 
half from each Council. As stated above, the 
two Korean Churches since 1927 have helped, 
beginning with a total of ¥ 2000 a year and 
gradually sliding down till in 1935, the Presby- 
terians gave only ¥ 400 and the M. E. S. ¥600. 
Unfortunately by an overstressing of the letter 
of the law, for the three years 1932—5, all 
three of the pastors in Japan were Methodists 
which keep interest warm in that church, 
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but did not keep it so warm in the other 
denomination. 

As reported by Dr. Heckelman at last 
Federal Council, the Council of Federated 
Missions in Japan from 1986, July, is to cease 
to be a body carrying on administrative 
business and is to become purely educative, 
social and inspirational, other types of work 
being turned over to the National Council of 
Japan. It was hoped that they would continue 
co-operating with us in Korea until July, but 
the unfortunate disturbances in Tokio, plus 
the fact that we are now carrying on work in 
but one place in Japan, has made the members 
there feel that they prefer to give their 
contributions for Korean work to the Korean 
Church in Japan, so that for 1936, there will 
probably be no help from that Source. It is 
hoped that those interested will continue their 
gifts to the Korean Church in Japan even after 
the Council of Federated Missions ceases to act. 
The problem of evangelizing half a million 
Koreans scattered from Kyushu to the Hokkai- 
do is too great for the infant Church there or 
the resources of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission alone. 

Of the six missions in Korea, the Southern 
Presbyterians were forced to withdraw in 
in 1933, the two M. E. Missions in 1934, and 
now the United Church of Canada Mission 
has had to drop out in 1936, but the South M. 
E. Mission is resuming its grants and it is hoped 
that the otiers also may be able to do so. 

In the beginning, as stated above, the agree- 
ment was that the church should not use 
either all Presbyterian or all Methodist forms 
of organization. A Business Committee with 
the pastor did the work. That plan was 
continued till 1931. At that time two members 
representing the Korea National Council went 
to Kobe and in conference with the eight 
pastors of Japan and Mr. Young, worked out a 
Constitution for the whole church, with Creed 
and Form of Government, a combination of the 
methodiist and Presbyterian. Constitutions in 
Korea. That was approved temporarily by 
the National Council for one year. Later in 
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1934, that Constitution was revised and ap- 
proval by the various co-operating bodies was 
received, so that the Church is now an auton- 
omous entity. 

In 1926, the work had grown too great for 
the powers of the National Council, and their 
Committee invited the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission to come and join in the work. The 
plan was that that Mission was to take over 
the part of the whole work in Japan which 
had not been touched by the Council. It did 
not agree to fill up shortages or deficits in 
the work carried on by the Council. It did 
later however, on numerous occasions, help 
even in that part of the work for which the 


National Council was responsible, generously 
providing Bible women and kindergarten 
workers and even salaries for pastors in the 
Council’s field. As to ecclestastical matters, 
it has formed a complete union with the Coun-" 
cil’s work, putting all of its churches and™ 
workers under the new self governing Synod, 
itself simply co-operating with but not domi- 
nating that Synod. 

With finances as at present, the National 
Council of Korea can almost surely continue to 
conduct the work in Tokio until 1937. After 
that it is doubtful. There are now five 
churches and one other meeting place in 
Tokio. 


Some Statistics of the Korean Church 
in Japan for the year 1935 


No. of Churches a A 
Prayer Meeting Places 


23 

Korean Pastors 12 
Male Evangelists... 4 
Student Male Evangelists 4 
Bible Women ase 21 
Church Officers 218 
Baptized during year 198 
Communicant Members 1,098 
Total Christians, including above 8,192 
Sunday Schools 87 
” » Teachers 271 


49 No. of Sunday School Pupils 2,784 
Daily Vacation Schools 56 
PP) + = Teachers 164 
” ni: a3 Pupils 2,207. 
Christian Endeavour Societies 31 
#3 ‘8 », Members 834 
Kindergartens aa ff 
ie Teachers he 
Ap Pupils ... 222- 
Women’s Missionary Societies 39 
a ze », Members 7235 
Total Native Church Contributions 24,790.60 


Points on the Bible and Missions 


WILLIAM A. BROWN 


Every book in the New Testament was written by a 
foreign missionary. 

Every epistle in the New Testament, written to an 
individual, was written to the convert of a foreign mis- 
sionary. 

Every epistie in the New Testament that was writ- 
ten to a church was written to a foreign missionary 
church. 

The one book of prophecy in the New Testament 
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was written to the seven foreign missionary churches 
of Asia, 

The disciples were called Christians first in a foreign 
missionary community. 

The map of the early Christian world is the tracing 
of the missionary journeys of the apostles. 

The problems which arose in the early church were 
questions of largely missionary procedure. 
According to the apostles, the missionary is the 

highest expression of the Christian life. 


Osaka’s New Korean Church 


By JOHN B. Coss . 


ean 4HH BUILDING OF THE Tsuruhashi 
>) Church for Koreans in Osaka is not 
pe 2 an imposing structure, but its com- 
Hs pletion last year (1985) was a real 
triumph of faith, patience, generosity, and 
co-operation, The Koreans themselves under- 
took to raise most of the money, but it was 
realized from the beginning that these funds, 
even with the addition of a gift from the 
Mission to Koreans in Japan, would not be 
sufficient to buy the lot and put up the 
building which was needed. The Korean 
Work Committee of the Federation of Chris- 
tian Missions in Japan endorsed the plan and 
backed the campaign for contributions among 
the missionaries in Japan, and lent its aid in 
other ways. Besides this, Rev. J. A. Foote, 
who was chairman of that committee, aided 
in organizing a co-operating committee of 
influential Japanese pastors and raising funds 
and in negotiations with government officials. 
A loan from the Northern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion (in Japan) from their church building 
fund made it possible to begin work much 
earlier and to put up a better building than 
would have been possible otherwise. The 
Koreans are responsible for repaying this. 

All of these groups co-operated splendidly 
to the accomplishment of their goal, but many 
were the difficulties encountered. First there 
was the difficulty of securing a lot. Prejudice 
against Koroans caused some property owners 
to refuse to sell a lot to them at all, and, 
even when after months of search an owner 
was found who was willing to sell, the 
neighbors raised objections which almost pre- 
vented the completion of the transaction. 
Government officials, too, were very sus- 


| 
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picious, and without the aid of our Japanese 
co-operators, particularly of Rev. Mr. Morita 
of the Minami Church (Presbyterian), pur- 
chase would have been well-nigh impossible. 
The contract for the building was let to a 
Christian Japanese contractor, in the hope 
that thus further difficulties could be prevent- 
ed. Even so, mutual prejudices, suspicions, 
and misunderstandings were not altogether 
avoided, but the building was completed at 
last. Then, there was a delay of a month 
or more before it could be occupied. The 
Koreans might have moved in sooner, but it 
was felt wise to take every precaution, and to 
wait until the official government premission 
was forthcoming before using the building. 

The building itself is not all that could be 
desired. It was necessary to erect a fairly 
large building with very limited funds. How- 
ever, it is a very usable and a rather worship- 
ful building. The auditorium is large enough 
to accommodate the regular congregation of 
some two hundred, and, by using the gallery 
and throwing in the kindergarten room, it 
can be used for union meetings of the Korean 
churches of the city when three or four 
hundred can be seated on the ficor Korean 
style. 

It is our hope that this building may be a 
great blessing in the work for Koreans in 
Osaka, but, even more than this, it is our 
prayer that the spirit of co-operation between 
Koreans, Japanese, and missionaries, which 
this building typifies, may grow stronger and 
stronger and that it will bear fruit in mutual 
sympathy and understanding and united effort 
for building up the Kingdom of God among 
all groups in the Japanese Empire. 


Observations of a New Missionary 


By MALCOLM R. MacKay 


"aes AVING SEEN A little of the work of 
=. missions among Koreans in Korea and 
among Japanese in Japan, it is evi- 
sare dent that the work among Koreans in 
Japan presents certain unique features. This 
is due partly to the fact that the Koreans 
themselves as well as the missionaries are 
strangers in another land. For this reason 
a time of residence in Korea is essential to an 
understanding of the national background of 
these expatriated people. Nevertheless one 
feels that he is dealing with a group who are 
neither Korean nor Japanese in their outlook 
but nameless ones who are adrift on the sea 
of life without chart, compass or destination. 
Again, every day one is faced with a difficulty 
which few missionaries consistently experi- 
ence, namely, two languages instead of one. 
In everything one touches, in working, travel- 
ling, visiting and even in the home, the 
Japanese language is essential, but time is 
lacking for regular and prolonged study of it. 

In such an extended field with so diverse 
conditions it is obvious that for the few mis- 
sionaries who must work much of it at a 
distance there are peculiar difficulties that 
missionaries whose work is concentrated in 
one city, or even larger area, do not meet. 
This the writer has learned through attending 
numerous station meetings and listening to 
discussions that often last for hours, when the 
missionaries grapple with problems coming 
in from every quarter of Japan,-city, country 
and wild tracts of the north, as well as related 
ones that come in from Korea. Although the 
Mission is engaged in evangelistic work only, 
one has yet to see a greater number or a more 
amazing variety of requests and complicated 
problems that arise in connection with it, for 


one small group of people to handle. There is 
everything from elaborate building projects” 
to the collection of second hand clothing 
and toys for children at Christmas exercises. 
This on the material side alone which is truly ~ 
regarded as only incidential to the main task 

of presenting the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the - 
hundreds of thousands who have not yet heard 
it. As one who is working on the language 

course and not yet a full time field-worker, I 

can only marvel at the patience, perseverance 

and unending devotion of the others to a task 

that takes every waking moment. 

As for personal observations in daily con-_ 
tacts with Koreans, they too differ from im-— 
pressions received in Korea. In Japan one 
must seek out the Koreans. Much time seems 
lost in travelling to places where they live. 
Unsegregated, they are to be found in the 
most unexpected places,—perhaps two or three — 
houses far from any other Koreans. Although 
they are as open to the Gospel message as 
they are at home, they are more ca'lous than 
those in their native provinces. Every day 
one meets men who say they once believed in 
Korea but fell away on coming to Japan. 
Many have renewed their faith. If space 
permitted one could give personal instances 
of decisions for Christ, especially by young 
men,—brought about through the written 
Word of God, and tracts containing scriptnre 
verses only, key verses, which point out the 
way of salvation to the unredeemed. The 
Parable of the Sower is working out in this 
field as in Galilee of old. As one sees God’s 
Word being fulfilled faithfully, day by day, 
his faith is strengthened and he thanks God 
and rejoices that he is privileged to have 
a Share in this work, 
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Simeon, A Christian Korean Mystic 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


Synopsis. 


Under the love of a Christian mother and the fear of a father, who was violently op- 


posed to Christianity, Yi Simeon grew up in a poor thatched house in busy Marketville. Love won over 
Later, while working his way through high school, 
secret propaganda of communistic students and failure of funds drove him to a crisis. 

At the crucial moment the Spirit carried him back to the days of his childhood when a saintly 
mother had bowed over a scanty board and repeated in faith the promises of God. Faith conquered, 
only to be besieged by a series of trials. Not until after he had begun studying for the ministry was a 
marked victory gained, At this time he found a new fervor in prayer. ~ 


violence, and Simeon became an earnest believer. 


At the point of graduation from the seminary, however, his health broke. 


It had been prophesied ~ 


by a seer that he was likely to die before thirty, and the prophecy was about to prove true when an in- 


vitation to hold a revival meeting brought him to a decision, 


God gave him strength for the meeting. 


His fame went abroad, and henceforth dying daily became his method. 
In his first pastorate he found the church divided into factions, one led by Yu Won Bok and the 


other by Kim Suk Ho. 


The situation was a stubborn one which yielded not to all his prayers; and so 


when the district leaders met for a retreat preceding their conference, Simeon was desperate for a 


blessing. 


For seven days the spiritual tide rose, but still with little hope for Simeon’s: problem. Though 
four of his leaders were present over the week end, they were all of Yu’s clique and their minds more 
set on fun than on finding the Lord. Then on the morning of the eighth day, Monday, on the point of 
returning to work, they all suddenly decided to remain. 


Chapter Four 


Healing the Body of Christ 


>, AL ERE WERE FOUR services that Mon- 
day, and Yu and Kim and Ko and 
the kindergarten teacher of Heaven- 
: iy Communion Church came to all 
of them. As Simeon kept in constant prayer 
for them, they were blessed. Tuesday came 
and they stayed on. Tuesday was the last 
day, for that night the Conference programme 
was scheduled to begin. What was to happen 
must happen soon, 

The climax came in an unexpected way. 
Sunday School Superintendent Kim, leader of 
the other faction in Simeon’s church, came. 
That meant the schism was to be healed now 
or never. 

By way of opening the district conference, 
a preaching service that evening was followed 
by a reception, or get-acquainted party ; and 
it was midnight when this was over, As 
they went out, Won Bok came along behind 
Simeon and greeted him in an expectant sort 
of way. Simeon could tell he was longing 
for a deeper work of grece. 

“TLet’s pray together,’’ suggested Simeon. 

“Yes, let’s do,” eagerly Won Bok seized the 
opportunity. 
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“Let’s go to the mountains,” said Simeon. 

As they went up, such sounds of agonizing 
prayer echoed from the cliffs that they both 
stood still, It was a woman’s voice...... 
not the kindergarten teacher...... Anyway, 
thank God somebody is that anxious for an 
outpouring. 

For half an hour the two walked together 
talking and then turned back. Still the pray- 
ing voice rose and fell in the cold, dark, moun- 
tains. Now they could distinguish it. It was 
the Bible woman of their church. 

Won Bok and Simeon knelt in a sequestered 
spot. How Won Bok prayed! Especially for 
his enemies. It was almost two o’clock when 
they came down. 

“Hurry and get to sleep,’’ urged Simeon, 
as they came to the parting of the way. 

“No, I don’t want to sleep,” said Won Bok, 
and accompanied Simeon to his hotel room. 

As they separated, Simeon said, “The revival 
meeting has closed; but anyway, when you 
awake in the morning, bring your friends and 
come to the church, and we shall pray.’’ 

Won Bok started away, and Simeon slid the 
door of his room open, ready to go in. His 
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roommates, now augmented by the arrival of 
Suk Ho, were asleep, all in a row on the floor. 
But Suk Ho, awaking, asked, “Where have 
you been ?”, 

He told him a little about Won Bok’s 
blessing, and added as he started to go out, 
‘In the morning when you awake, come to 
the church.”’ 

Suk Ho thought he was going out into the 
cold again to pray, and insisted on lending 
his overcoat. Simeon put on the coat and 
went to the church and there thanked God 
for His work with the young people. As he 
prayed, a sound came form the women’s side 
of the room. Then a voice rose in prayer, 
and Simeon knew it was the Bible woman who 
had been praying on the mountain side earlier 
that night. Again he praised God for such a 
woman of prayer. 

When she finished, Simeon spoke. ‘Thank 
the Lora,” he said; “these young people are 
coming here this morning for a prayer group, 
so you must come too.” Then the two of 
them prayed together in joy. 

The door creaked, and someone came in 
and knelt. Simeon and the Bible woman 
continued to pray and praise God. After 
listening a while, the newcomer joined. It 
was Suk Ho, the schismatist. 

He began to beat his breast and beat the 
ground, and poured out his heart in a hot 
flood of confession. As Simeon cried and 
prayed with him, Suk Ho moved closer, and 
putting his arm round Simeon, said ; 

“Forgive me. . I have sinned.” 

There followed such a mingling of weeping 
and shouting that the delegates in the church 
dormitcry near by were awakened. Someone 
was coming in. Simeon felt sure it was Won 
Bok, and prayed desperately. 

Suk Ho rose, went to Won Bok, took his 
arm, and began to pray. At last! The two 
enemies had met; and it was a prayer meeting, 
not a flare meeting. 

Then, just then, the dross-consuming fire 
fell. The Holy Spirit entered in His fulless. 
Others, one by one, came in and knelt. By 
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and by the church was filled with people 
praying. Unable to contain his joy longer, 
Simeon ran to his hotel and called the dele- 
gates. 

“The Spirit has fallen! 
Spirit has fallen !”’ 

Then he remembered that Brother Brannan 
was in another hotel. In his haste and excite- 
ment, he ran out without shoes. On the way ~ 
he was dismayed by a sudden thought. 

“Suppose the door is locked?” But with 
a prayer he reassured himself, “‘As Thou didst 
open prison doors for Peter and Paul, open 
Thou this door for me.’’ 

He was at the hotel by now. He took hold 
of the door hopefully, ah! it opened. Witha 
fervent, “Amen! The Holy Spirit has done 
it!” he went in and called Brother Brannan, 


“Come quick. Something is happening. 
Come and lead the meeting.” 

Back at the church again, he remembered 
one of the leading pastors, Yi Ho Bin of 
Wonsan, and hurried out once more to call 
him. Again a disturbing thought arose. 

“Is it not somewhat officious in me to be 
taking the initiative this way? Ought I not 
leave this to the local pastor or the district 
supertintendent ?” 

But he was too full for cold reasoning. At 
such times things do not go by rules. He 
ran on. 

Upon returning to the church, he found it 
packed to the doors. Now the kindergarten 
teacher and Ko came to mind; and though 
his eyes searched the room, they were not to 
be found. He rushed out once again. 

As twice before, so now again a difficulty 
jumped into view. How could he, a man, 
contrive to wake Miss Kim? It was a delicate 
matter to enter the women’s quarters, and he 
prayed as he ran. 

Then just the moment he reached the 
women’s hotel, behold, the proprietress was 
coming out. Thus smoothly does the Holy 
Spirit deal with difficulties. 

“Call the teacher for me,” he eaid excitedly, 


Come quick ; the 
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“Teacher! Teacher ?” repeated the lady, 
half dazed. 

“Yes. Miss Kim, Lustrous Jade, the kinder- 
garten teacher,’ he explained. 

In a moment she came wide-eyed to the 
door. 

“Come out! The Spirit has come down,”’’ 
gesticulated Simeon. 

“TI could’t sleep,” she said. 
troubled. I’ll be right there.’’ 

And she was. In the church she knelt in 
deep distress and beat the floor as she cried 
out her prayer. 

Four o’clock. Five o’clock. Nolight. But 
it was so warm, the perspiration ran down the 
bowed faces. Brother Anderson and Brother 
Brannan stood in the midst crying, as, “O 
Lord !’’ fell with each breath. Simeon asked 
them to pray for the teacher and others. 

Word went cut into the village that the 
people were crazy. Six o’clock. It began to 
grow light. Seven, eight. No one thought of 
breakfast ; nothing but prayer and confession. 

‘‘What shall we do ?” said Simeon finally to 
Brother Brannan. ‘Let’s postpone the district 
conference. This must not be stopped.” 

‘Yes; let’s continue,’? agreed Brother 
Brannan. 

All that day the meeting went on, and they 
could hardly have conducted the business of 
the district had they wanted to. It was 
Pentecost come again. Fifty or sixty stayed 
all night in the church praying. Thursday 
morning it was filled again. Usually early 
comers at church had sat and talked; now 
nothing was heard but prayer. No leader 
was needed. The Holy Spirit had taken 
charge. 

That day several went out through the vil- 
lage visiting and found the fire fallen on every 
house. The light shone on their faces. 

That night in the church many confessed 
-gsins, and the Spirit manifested Himself again 
‘in power. Simeon announced another prayer 
‘meeting for the next morning. 

“Whenever you awake, come out. 


“I was too 


That is 


the hour the Holy Spirit would have you 
come.” 

After days and nights of fasting and almost 
no rest, it was miraculous how their strength 
held out. Simeon went to the church at two 
o’clock and found many on their knees praying 
and crying. They prayed till six. Then 
Simeon announced another meeting for the 
next morning; and for five or six days 
thereafter without announcement the morning 
prayer meeting continued. 

There was no time, however, when there 
were not peopie in the church praying. When 
the district conference finally convened, it was 
already several days past schedule; and it 
proved to be really a continuation of the 
revival. 

Besides the immediate results in renewed 
lives, the fruits of the revival appeared in 
divers ways. First, ihe desire to lead acquaint- 
ances to Christ took hold of many, and they 
went out like soldiers to lay seige to gainsayers 
and triflers and “tomorrow” people. Into the 
people’s rooms they stepped and without 
words of criticism began to pray. There were 
miraculous healings, and everywhere they 


- went the fire fell. 
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Secondly, in this revival was born the idea 
of a district evangelization plan. A thousand 
Christians in the Wonsan district agreed to 
pay one yen a year to send out a gospel’ team ; 
and Chung Nam Soo, the famous evangelist, 
was made president and Simeon treasurer of 
the movement. The idea spread to Songdo 
and Suwon districts. 

Thirdly, the young people of the district for 
several years had been giving ear to the 
allurements of Bolshevism. From this time 
on, the sinister power waned. 

Fourthly, new life spread through a wide 
territory. Two thousand new children enroll- 
ed in the Sunday Schools of the district. New 
believers began coming to the churches with- 
out invitation. Heads of families who had 
never known Christ confessed Him as Saviour. 
News came in that as far away as Yangyang, 
sixty or seventy miles distant, the power of 
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the Spirit had broken forth. From that time 
till now * there are people who have not 
ceased to pray. 

And fifthly, at Heavenly Communion the 
withering winds of dissension blew no more. 
The church that had long belied its name now 
became truly a place of divine communion. 
In the spring, Won Bok and Suk Ho, now fast- 
the friends and Chang Hi and Ko and the rest 
of the young men held daybreak prayer meet- 
ings in the church for a month. 

Already many of them had led their parents 
to Christ when on a Tuesday evening, April 9, 
a hundred people crowded into Heavenly Com- 
muninion Church, too small for half that num- 
ber. Others, unable to push in, gathered on 
the hill side near the windows, all anxious for a 
blessing. Even unbelievers came and confess- 
ed sin and became Christians. Where until 
now barely one hundred yen had been scraped 
together for a new church building, tonight 
fifteen hundred yen came rolling in. People on 
the outside whose faces could not be seen 
reached their hands through the windows to 
drop gifts into the baskets. Besides money, 
gifts of shoes and clothes and rings came in. 

“I am going to hell because of this money,”’ 
many said as they brought their offerings. 
“T am so glad to get rid of it.’ 

A very touching story is told of a little gir] 


* That is, October 1920. 
himself tell it. 


who had a promise from her father for a 
long-dreamed-of pair of new shoes. When. 
she heard the need of the church, we are told 
she asked daddy for the price of the shoes 
instead go she could make her own con-— 
tribution. 

Another moving incident was the death at 
this time of a kindergarten child who had 
learned in this revival the joy of the Lord. 
Her teacher, Lustrous Jade, came and mourn- 
ed as if the child were her own. As the 
child lay dying, she sang a hymn and asked 
to hear the church bell once more. As the 
last strokes of the loved bell sounded in the 
hushed room, the little spirit left to be with 
her Lord. The joy that the parents saw 
shining in her face made Christians of both of 
them. The whole town was deeply moved as 
the sad word passed from lip to lip, and many 
came to church that night, and the fire fell 
again. 

Among the events of this period there 
stands out a young man’s conversion under 
Simeon’s preaching. After a promising start 
he returned home only to be confronted by 
an irate wife waving a piece of silk waist. 
material in his face. She had discovered it in 
his trunk, but he had never been known to 
buy silk for her. Evidently it was for another 
woman. 


This account of the Wonsan District revival is given as I heard Simeon 


(To be continued) 


Zionism 


The Zionists have a vision which is rapidly being 
realized. This past year has seen marked progress 
in the development of Israel’s ancestral homeland. 
Immigration has increased. Statistics tell us that 
42,359 Jews entered Palestine in 1934, In the month 
of March alone of this year, 7,100 Jews entered the 
country—the highest record since the days of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, In one day 8,200 landed in Haifa. 
_ Commerce and industry has grown. According to 

the report of the High Commissioner of Palestine, 
exports have increased 100% in two years, imports 
13%. There are 2,500 new industries employing 20,000 
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workmen. The Iraq Petroleum Company has spanned 
the desert by means of 1,200 miles of iron tubing, 
and exports 4,000,000 tons of oilannually. Agriculture 
has advanced. The ‘“‘building of wastes’? continues. 
Thirteen swamp areas have been drained, and another 
fifteen are to be drained, the largest of these is ‘‘the 
Waters of Merom,’’ north of Galilee where 14,000 
dunams of marsh land have been purchased. It is 
estimated that this region when drained will support 
an agricultural population of 3,000. 

Conference Gleanings, September 1935. 

Christian and Missionary Alliance, Jerusalem. 


-What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from Korean Newspapers and Magazines 


Translated by Y. H. Kim 


In connection with the movement for Better Korean 
Rural Life, the Government has been launching out 
the Spiritual Awakening Movement. Hoping that the 
movement will be forceful if it is linked together with 
Buddhism whose temples are scattered ail over the 
country, the Government has had conferences with 
leaders of that religion. And there has been a sign 
of the enthusiastic revival of Buddhism. But the 
Government is of the opinion that there are no distin- 
guished leaders who are able to give a competent 
leadership, that the present authoritative organiza- 
tions have no forceful vitality, and that, it will take 
years to train the expected leadership. Since the plan 
for the movement itself cannot wait, the Government 
will give up the original plan with Buddhism. Instead 
the worshipful attitude towards gods and the spiritua} 
cultivation of honoring the illustrious dead will be 
upheld as the basic principle of the movement. 


The Religious Institution Act, that is being drawn 
by the educational authorities in Tokyo, and going to 
be presented in the May Diet, is greatly criticized by 
Japanese Christians. ‘‘The Religious Institution Act,’» 
writes a noted Japanese Christian, ‘‘is in truth a relig- 


ious act. If it does not go to that extent, it will 
virtualy mean that. What will religion gain from 
this Act? No protecton, but submission. The Gov- 


ernment will gain something by making use of it, but 
‘religion will lose that for which it stands. Granting 
that the Act will be able to suppress and control the 
mass of semi-religions, will it be able to obtain what it 
~wishes to accomplish? The semi-religions will be 
Stimulated and will grow with fervor by passing this 
NSW occes0ss- Granting that the presentation of the Act to 
the Diet is reasonable, it is unfair unless it is present- 
ed together with the act for the shrine. The Govern- 
ment has maintained that the shrine is not a religion, 
‘and that it is not to be discussed with the Act, but in 
fact the shrine does practice open religious activities. 
The Government wili say that it will pass the law for 
the shrine by and by. If so, then the Government 
should wait till that act also is ready and the two 
should be presented together.”’ 


The recent statistical figure shows that the total 
number of farming. families in Korea is 3,000,000. 
Out of which 94% are simply farming families ; 18% 
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have home industries and side occupations. Tenants 
are 1,560,000 families, 52% of the total number. Farm- 
ers who own their farms are 560,000 families, 18% of 
the total. 


Dr. G. S. McCune, president of both Soongsil Mid- 
nle School and of the Union Christian College, was 
deprived of his position by the Government officially 
on the 18th of January. Dr. McCune claimed strongly 
that he could not attend the shrine ceremony because 
of his Christian conviction but the Government ruled 
that the shrine ceremony is not an act of religious 
worship. 


The Christian Monthly which has been an official 
organ of the Religlious Education Department of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea, is renamed ‘The Christian Herald’ and publish- 
ed weekly. 


Ewha College will celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
her founding. A ceremony will be held on the 28th of 
May at Chundong, the birth place. On the 29th, High 
School Day will be kept with exhibitions and an ath- 
letic meet. On the 30th, College Day will be observed 
at Shinchon, with an outdoor pageant. On the 3lst of 
May, a special service will be held at the Chungdong 
Methodist Church; all Methodist Churches in Korea 
will have their services in honor of the College. 


The city Y. M. C. A. delegates met togeher in the 
Central Y. M. C. A. in Seoul on February 9th-10th. 
The declaration of the conference {reads as follows. 
‘We do painfully realize that there are factionalism 
and partyism in our Christian Churches, and we do 
know that these ought not to exist as long as we try to 
follow Christ. In this trying hour, our Y. M. C. A. 
will stand above this factionalism, and will attempt to 
share the burden in launching out on the second half 
century of our Korean Church, which just passed the 
50th anniversary of her founding last year. We do 
appeal to 400,000 Korean fellow Christians that they 
will realize that factionalism will mean our own self- 
destruction and it is the time when we ought to give 
an united effort for the future which is brighter than 
ever before, forgetting mutual faults and shortcom- 
ings. 


Contributors in Japan. 


The Rev. L. L. Young, D. D. is the senior mission- 
ary of the Mission of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church to Koreans in Japan. Dr. Young came to 
Korea in 1906. When the United Church of Canada 
was formed, he remained with the ‘‘continuing’’ 
Presbyterian Church of Canada and took up his work 
for Koreans in Japan in 1927. 


Rev. Gordon K. Chapman came to Japan in 1921 
and is a member of the Japan Mission of the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A. He resides in Osaka and 
is a member of the faculty of the Theological Semin- 
ary there (Chuo Shin Gakko). He visited Korea in 
1984 as a delegate to the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of the Northern Presbyterian Mission. 


Rev. John B, Cobb is a member of the Southern 
Methodist Mission. He came to Japan in 1918 and 
resides at Ashiya, Hogo Ken, Japan. 


As explained in Dr. Young’s article, Misses'Anderson, 
MacLean and Murphy and the Rev. M. R. MacKay are 
junior members of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
to Koreans in Japan. Another member, Miss E, G, 
MacDonald is on furlough. Miss MacLean has charge 
of seven kindergartens for Korean children. 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 
Also open to other Christian Workers and Travel- 


lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates 
moderate. Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the Tor 
Hotel). AAAI UAROTA-A— 
STAMPS FOR SALE 
A BARGAIN 


1899 Japanese issue, complete—15 stamps. 

1914 Japanese issues to date, including ¥ 5.00 and 
¥ 10.00 stamps—19 stamps and One Sheet of Mixed 
Stamps, Japanese and Foreign—36 stamps. 

ALL THE ABOVE FOR TWO YEN 

Aliso we offer One Sheet of Commemorative Stamps, 
unused. 20 stamps for ¥ 3.10. 

Please apply, with remittance, to HENRY SAN- 
BORN, PLEASANTON, KOBE, JAPAN. 


WONSAN BEACH. To let for season or per month, 
Roomy Cottage, well screened. Central. Season 
¥180. July ¥80, August ¥100. Apply: Miss S. 
M. Scott, Kuchang, Korea, 


FEDERAL COUNCIL REPORTS are urgently needed 
for binding, as follows:- 1912, 1914, 1916, 1926, also 

GENERAL COUNCIL REPORTS for years 1905 to 
191linclusive. Reasonable payment offered. Apply, 
G, Bonwick, C. L. 8., Seoul. 
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Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned to U. S. 
Dr. and Mrs. George S. McCune, Pyengyang. 


Northern Methodist Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. William E. Shaw and children, $ 
Pyengyang. 
Dr. and Mrs. and Shirley Cable, Chosen Christian z 
College, Seoul. 3 
Rev. A.K. Jensen, D.D., Mrs. Jensen and family, Seoul. 
Left in the U.S. 
Miss E. Banning, Yengbyen. 


United Church of Canada Mission ' 
Birth 
On February 29, there was born to Rev. and Mrs. W, 
A. Burbidge, Hoiryung, a son, John William. 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss Frances Bonwick, Lungchingtsun. 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Birth 
A daughter, Dorothy May, was born to Dr. and Mrs.. 
H. H. Boehning, Songdo, in February. 
Returned from Furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Demaree, Wonsan. 


Dr. W. E. Blackstone, the author of ‘‘Jesus ls Com- 
ing”, which has been translated into over fifty 
languages, passed away in Southern California 
last November at the great age of ninety-four. 
He was an extraordinary and beautiful Christian 
and a successful business man before entering the 
ministry of the M. E. Church. His books have: 
blessed the lives of multitudes of well-known and 
unknown Christian workers; he handled and 
administered millions of dollars for the Lord’s 
work, and as the ‘‘Father of Zionism’’ he was 
one of the first to seriously advocate the return of 
Palestine to the Jews. 

As Sole Trustee of the Milton Stewart Fund he 
showed a great interest for many years in the 
publication and distribution of Christian literature 
in Korea. Besides donating two Korean editions 
of ‘Jesus is Coming’’ in Korean and over one 
million Scripture Tracts, he made grants to the C. 
L. S. of Korea of over ¥ 14,000 for publication 
work spread over 2 number of years. He wasa 
true friend of Korea till the day of his death. 
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WONSAN BEACH HOUSE 
WONSAN BEACH, KOREA 


If you permit the spell of Wonsan Beach to have its 
way with you during the summer months, the chances 
of your returning to work with renewed strength, a 
new zeal and a new zest, are much in your favor. 

WONSAN BEACH HOUSE offers you a home for a 
summer vacation. For rates and other information, 
address :— Miss Bessie O, Oliver, Songdo, Korea. 
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‘ made of 


KOREA CLOTH 


SERVICEABLE AND DURABLE 


Speen Attractive Patterns = = =—— Colors Guaranteed. 
| . Send for Pattern Cards 


PHOENIX CROCKERY and GREEN SEGI WARE ake 
Very Popular throughout Korea ais 


COMPLETE SETS OR SEPARATE REPLACEMENTS 
PLEASING AFTERNOON TEA SETS 


Blue Lustre. Tan Lustre. Green Lustre. _ Blue & Tan Lustre, | 
oo ee Ewe 
ENGLISH BOOKS FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE 


_ Evangeline Booth, General P. Whitwell Wilson .70 ~ 
Godinthe Slums _ Hugh Redwood 1.35 
God in the Shadows do se Fee 
Kingdom Come , i .60 
Aggressive Christianity Mrs. William Booth .85 


TABLES, CHAIRS, CABINETS, ETC. Madeat our Boys’ Industrial Home. 
FANCY WORK OF ALL KINDS. Made at our Girls’ and Women’s Homes. 
Send for Particulars. 


oe THE SALVATION ARMY ae 
Blaploge : ' : urikae 
agree PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES Keifo 12140 
: . : _ Inside West Gate, Seoul : 
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VOL. XXXIE 
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OUR SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 
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THE KOREA MISSION FIELD | 


PUBLISHERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KOREAN 
Onn re LITERATURE 


This is the Soule Union Organization in Korea devoted to 
Christian Publishing. The Society represents all the Missions 
associated with the Federal Council of Protestant Missions 
in Korea, as well as the Korean Presbyterian Church and the 
Korean Methodist Church, and its affairs are directed by a 
Board of Trustees elected by those Missions and Churches and 


by the Membership of the Society. 


Cover Many Important Subjects 
such as :- 
Apologetics Agriculture 
Bible Helps — Care of Children 
Devotional Evangelical 
Homiletics Personal Work 
Sociology Stewardship 
Temperance Prayer 
Commentaries Church History 
Sermons Psychology 
Bicgraphies Children’s Books 
Stories Bible History 
New Believers Second Coming 
Catechumens Teacher Trainirg 


Last YEAR WE PUBLISHED | 
25 Books of good size such as: . 
Bible byt oe 

d Manuals — 


87 Booklets on all sorts of subjects: 
Evangelistic 
Hygiene & Health 
Catechisms, etc, 

53 Sheet-tracts in various sizes for: 


The Unconverted 
Church Members 
Boys and Girls 


16 Different Pictures, also Ma 
Calendars at ands. sige 


For 1936 we need Yen 5,000 in Gifts and Grants 
to help meet Editorial and Publishing Expenses. 


We have over 20 Manuscripts completed and waiting oo 
for the Donations with which to Print them. _ 


Twelve popular Books have Sold Out recently and we 
seek Funds for their much needed pe ei sa 


“WHATSOEVER HE Mare UNTO vas DO TI 


